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Morning Prayer. 
From the German of J. F. Eicuenporp. 
O Silence deep and strange ! 
The earth doth yet in quict slumber lie, 
No stir of life, save on yon woodland range 
The tall trees bow as if their Lord passed by. 


Like to one new-create, 
I have no memory of grief and care ; 
Of all the things which vexed my soul of late 
I am ashamed in this calm morning air. 


This world, with all.its band 
Of clamorous joys and griefs, shall be to me 
A bridge whereon, my pilgrim-staff in hand, 
I cross the stream of time, O Lord, to Thee. 


But if, with venal choice, 
My soul should seek earth’s hireling to be, 
Break Thou my harp-strings, be my tuneless voice 


Silent before Thee through Eternity. 
S. 
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Translated for this Journal. 


Henri Heine about Music and Musicians. 
VIE—SeEason oF 1844 (CONTINUED)—OPERA 
ComMIiquE—ScriBE AND AUBER—MONSIGNY 
—Jenny Linp—Rossini’s StatuE—Don1- 
ZETTI. 
: Paris, May 1. 1844. 
While the Academy of Music has so sadly lan- 
guished, and the Italians have dragged through 
their Season quite as mournfully, the third lyric 
theatre, the Opera Comique, has risen to its most 
joyous height. Here one success has gone be- 
yond another, and the money box has had always 
agood ring. Yes, there has even been more gold 
than laurels reaped, which certainly was no mis- 
fortune for the Direction. The texts of the new 
operas, that have been given, were all of them 
by Scripr, the man who uttered once the great 
saying: “Gold is a chimera!” and who yet con- 
tinually runs after this chimera. He is the man 
of money, of the ringing realism, who never 
mounts into a romantic, barren cloud-world, and 
who clings fast to the terrestrial reality of the 
marriage of reason, of industrial citizenship, and 
of the tantitme. An immense success crowns 
Scribe’s new opera, La Sirene, to which AUBER 
has written the music. Author and composer are 
entirely suited to each other: they have the finest 
sense for what is interesting; they know how to 
entertain us agreeably ; they dazzle and ecstatify 
us, indeed, by the brilliant facettes of their wit ; 
they possess a certain filagree talent for putting 
together the most charming trifles, and one for- 
gets in them that there is such a thing as poetry. 
They are a sort of Art-lorettes, who laugh away 
all the ghost stories of the past trom our memory, 
and with their coquettish toyings, as with pea- 
cock’s fans, brush the buzzing thoughts of the 
future, the invisible flies, away from us. To this 
harmless amorous tribe belongs also ADAM, who, 
with his Cagliostro, has reaped likewise very easy 
laurels in the Opera Comique. Adam is an 
amiable, agreeable phenomenon, and his is a tal- 
ent yet capable of great developmetit. THomas, 
too, deserves an honorable mention ; his operetta 
Mina has had much success. 
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But all these triumphs have been surpassed by 
the popularity of “The Deserter,” an old opera 
by Monsiany, which the Opera Comique has 
drawn forth from the portfolio of oblivion. Here 
is genuine French music, the liveliest grace, a 
harmless sweetness, a freshness as of the smell of 
wood-flowers, the truth of nature, in short, poetry. 
Yes, the latter is not wanting, but it is a poetry 
without the shudder of infinity, without mysteri- 
ous enchantment, without sadness, without irony, 
without morbidezza—I might almost say, an ele- 
gant rustic poetry of health. The opera of Mon- 
signy reminded me at once of his contemporary, 
GreEvze, the painter. I saw here bodily, as it | 
were, the rural scenes which he had just painted, -| 
and I seemed to hear the music that belonged to 
them. In listening to that opera it became quite 
clear to me how the plastic and the reciting arts 
of the same period always breathe one and the 
same’ spirit, and their master-works reveal the 
most intimate affinity. 

I cannot conclude this report without remark- 
ing that the musical season is not yet ended, and, 
this year, contrary to all custom, sounds on even 
into May. The most important balls and con- 
certs are given at this moment, and the polka 
even rivals the piano. Feet and ears are weary, 
yet they cannot rest. The Spring, which this 
time sets in so early, makes a fiasco ; green leaves 
and sunshine go unnoticed. The physicians, 
perhaps especially the madhouse doctors, will 
soon gain plenty of business. In this motley 
tumult, in this fever of amusement, in this sing- 
ing, springing whirlpool, lurk death and insanity. 
The hammers of the piano-forte work frightfully 
upon our nerves, and this great vertigo malady, 
the polka, gives us the coup de grace. 

LATER NOTICE. 

To the preceding communications I append, 
from melancholy humor, the following leaves, 
which belong to the summer of 1847, and which 
form the last act of my musical reportership. 
For me, all music has from that time ceased, and 
I little dreamed, when I sketched the sufferings 
of Donizetti, that a similar and far more painful 
visitation was approaching me. The short Art 
notice reads as follows : 

Since Gustavus Adolphus, of glorious memory, 
no Swedish reputation has made so much noise in 
the world, as JENNY Linp. The accounts of 
her which came to us from England, border on 
the incredible. The journals are all ringing with 
trumpet blasts and fanfaras of triumph; we hear 
nothing but Pindaric hymns of praise. A friend 
told me of an English city where all the bells 
were rung upon the entrance of the Swedish 
nightingale ; the bishop who resided there cele- 
brated this event by a remarkable discourse. In 
his Anglican episcopal costume, he ascended the 
pulpit of the cathedral, and greeted the new 
comer as a savior in woman’s clothes, as a lady 
redeemer, who had come down from heaven to 
deliver our souls from sin and evil by her song ; 
whereas the other cantatrici were so many female 








devils who would trill us into the jaws of Satan. 
The Italians, Grist and PERsIANI, must turn as 
yellow as canary birds with envy and chagrin, 
the while our Jenny, the Swedish nightingale, 
flutters from one triumph to another. I say our 
Jenny, for in reality the Swedish nightingale 
does not represent exclusively the little land of 
Sweden, but she represents the whole Germanic 
stock, that of the Cimbri as well as that of the 
Teutons; she is also a German just as much as 
her dull and vegetating sisters on the Elbe and 
on the Neckar; she belongs to Germany, as 
Shakspeare, too, according to Franz Horn, be- 
longs to us, and as Spinoza likewise, in his inmost 
nature, can only be a German—and we with 
pride call Jenny Lind our own! Shout, Ucker- 
mark, for thou also hast a part in this glory! 
Dance, Massmann, thy fatherland’s most joyous 


dances, for our Jenny speaks no Roman gibber- 


ish, but real, Gothic, Scandinavian, most German 
German, and thou mayest greet her as a country- 
woman—only thou must wash thyself before thou 
offerest her thy German hand. 

Yes, Jenny Lind is a German; the very name 
Lind makes one think of lindens, those green 
cousins of our German oaks. She has no black 
hair like the Italian prima donnas; in her blue 
eyes swim northern sentiment and moonlight, and 
in her throat sounds purest maidenhood! That 
is it. ‘* Maidenhood is in her voice,”—so said all 
the “old spinsters” in London ; all prudish ladies 
and pious gentlemen with upturned eyes repeated 
it; the still surviving mauvaise queue of Richard- 
son chimed in, and all Great Britain celebrated 
in Jenny Lind the song of maidenhood, the maid- 
enhood of song. We must own, this is the key 
to the*incomprehensible riddle of the immense 
enthusiasm which Jenny Lind has found in Eng- 
land, and, between us, has known well how to 
profit by. She only sings, they say, in order that 
she may be able soon to give up worldly singing, 
and, provided with the necessary outfit, marry a 
young protestant clergyman, the pastor Swenske, 
who in the meantime waits for her at home in his 
idyllic parsonage behind Upsala, around the cor- 
ner to the left. It has since been hinted that the 
young pastor Swenske is a myth, and that the 
actual betrothed of the high maiden is an old 
hacknied actor of the Stockholm theatre—but 
this is surely slander. ¢ 

The chastity of feeling of this prima donna 
immaculata reveals itself most beautifully in her 
shyness of Paris, the modern Sodom; this she 
expresses upon all occasions, to the highest edifi- 
cation of all the dames patronesses of morality 
beyond the channel. Jenny has most distinctly 
vowed never to offer her song-virginity for sale 
to the French public on the profane boards of the 
Rue Lepelletier; she has sternly refused all M. 
Leon Pillet’s propositions. ‘This raw virtue 
startles me,” the old Paulet would say. Is there 
any foundation in the story that the nightingale 
of to-day was once in Paris in her earlier years, 
and received musical instruction in the sinful 
Conservatoire here, like other singing birds, which 
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since then have become loose green-finches ? Or 
does Jenny fear that frivolous Parisian criticism, 
which criticizes in a singer not the morals, but 
the voice, and holds the want of school to be the 
greatest sin? Be that as it may, our Jenny 
comes not here, and will not sing the French out 
They are fallen irre- 


of their pool of iniquity. s 
deemably into eternal condemnation. 

Here in the musical world of Paris all goes on 
in the old way. In the Academie Royale de 
Musique it is all the while gray, damp-cold win- 
ter, while there is May sunshine and the smell of 
violets without. In the vestibule stands, sad and 
sorrowful, the statue of the divine Rossin; he 
is silent. It is te the honor of M. Leon Pillet 
that he erected a statue to this true genius during 
his life-time. Nothing is funnier than to see the 
grimaces with which jealousy and envy look upon 
1t. 
stumbles against this stone. 
Meyerbeer is much more prudent, and when he 
goes to the opera, of an evening, he always care- 
fully contrives to steer clear of this stone of stum- 
bling; he even avoids the sight of it. In the 
same way the Jews at Rome, even in their most 
hurried business walks, go always a great way 
round, in order not to pass that fatal triumphal 
arch of Titus, which was erected in commemora- 


When Signor Spontini passes by, he always 
Our great maéstro 


tion of the downfall of Jerusalem. The accounts 
of DonizeETT1’s condition are every day more 
melancholy. While his melodies are enlivening 
the world, while he is trilied and warbled every 
where, he sits himself, a fearful image of imbecil- 
Only on the subject 
of his toilet he for some:time showed a childish 
consciousness, and every day they had to dress 
him carefully, in full gala style, his frock adorned 
with all his orders; so he sat motionless, his hat 
in hand, from earliest morn till late in the eve- 


ning. But that, too, has ceased; he recognizes 


no one any more; such is the fate of man! 


=s-oe 


Truth about Music and Musicians. 
Translated from the German by Sanita Novetto. 
I. , 
WHAT MUSIC SHOULD AND MAY EFFECT. 


“That which music should declare to us, is declared by our 
emotions." Ochlenschlager. 


It may sound almost ridiculous for me to ask: 
“ What should and what may music effect ?”” But 
this investigation seems oceasionally to fall into ob- 
livion; so much is attributed to the art, and such 
wonders are expected from it, that the time has ap- 
parently arrived when these questions should be asked 
and answered. 

In our days, fanatics exist, who pretend that the 
noble art should be anciliary to Polities,—that it 
should become* democratic, after having been until 
now aristocratic. Quixotic critics have already dis- 
covered democratic music in Beethoven’s works. 
There is now only wanting a party, who should 
equally condemn aristocratic and democratic music, 
and desire it to be constitutional. Indeed, why should 
not some individual arise and say; “1 can compre- 
hend aristocratic and democratic music, but constitu- 
tutional music is a monster; and only by means of 
absolutistic music can webe saved!” * * 

You may shake your head, but positively, in list- 
ening to some of our assembled critical judges, I feel 
as though I were in a madhouse. Wherefore do per- 
sons attend concerts or the theatre? Wherefore do 
they listen to playing and singing, or play and sing 
themselves? Do they look upon music as labor ?— 
as the reading of a scientitic work, or a leeture from 
which they may gain information? This has never 
been asserted by any sensible man. Music is sought, 
as we may daily learn, as a “ refreshment” after the 
day's care and toil,—as a pure enjoyment ; and if this 
object be atta.ned, such phrases as “ I was pleased,” 
or ‘** I was enchanted,” are used—and not “ I have 
again learnt something,” or “Now I have been con- 
vinced.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Hegel once remarked: “TI cannot think during 
music.” And thus it ought to be; during music we 
should not think, but feel and enjoy. The object of 
music, like every Art, is thus perfectly consummated ; 


| for its effect should, in reality, be beneficent and 


agreeable,—it should produce pleasure and delight. 
It does not therefore follow that music must be al- 
ways cheerful, sweet, and flowing : the Wolf’s glen 
in the /reischiittz—the musical accompaniment to II 
Commendatore’s entrance, in Don Giovanni—Caspar, 
and many other villains—also cause delight in’ us. 
Know you not that pleasurable sensation of allowing 
horror to creep over the soul, whilst reading or hear- 
ing ghost-stories, &c., during twilight or the late 
hours of night? Know you not the pleasurable sen- 
sation of watching a wild conflict of storm and rain 
from your window ? Know you not the pleasurable 
sensation of ruminating on past dangers, hours of 
terror, and stirring events ? All these are enjoyments. 
It is also a pleasure to allow certain sentiments, in 
themselves disagreeable, to be awakened, while we 
possess the certainty that the feeling alone affects us, 
and not the real peril, the sorrow, or suffering con- 
nected with such sentiments: the certainty of safety 
deprives them of all disagreeable, and we comfortably 
imagine ourselves in the situation of a sufferer, with- 
out feeling real pain. This inclination of human na- 
ture manifests itself repeatedly in eager attendance 
at executions,—in the greediness and excitement with 
which descriptions of horrible accidents and events 
are read; in a word, it is that yearning desire for 
contrast, that necessity of dark shadow, which is as 
essential to moral as to physical life. Without sin, 
there is no virtue; without sorrow, no joy ; without 
shade, no light. But an opera, for instance, which 
should on/y contain Wolf’s glens, infernal regions 
peopled by Furies, Caspars and similar gentry, no 
man could endure,—no man could wish to hear, be- 
cause it must affect him disagreeably, and afford no 
delight. 

Accordingly, the musical work which aims at being 
a masterpiece, must afford pleasure and enjoyment ; 
this is, and ever will be, the sole object of all Arts, 
including that of Music. Allow me to quote to you 
the opinion of old Montesquieu—a deep thinker, well 
able to judge acutely of a subject; he says: “ Our 
existence is entirely arbitrary; we might have been 
created as we are, or otherwise. But, had we been 
created differently, we should have felt differently ; 
an organ more or less in our frame would have caused 
other cloquence, other poetry ; a diversified contex- 
ture, of the same organs, again, would have caused 
another poetry : for example, if the constitution of 
our organs had rendered us capable of longer atten- 
tion, all those rules which proportion the treatment 
of a subject to our attention would no longer exist ; 
if we had been rendered capable of greater penetra- 
tion, all those rules which are founded according to 
the limits of our penetration would equally fall away ; 
in short, all those laws established with consideration 
of our frame being formed in a particular manner, 
would be different if our frame were not thus consti- 
tuted. Had our eyesight been weaker and more con- 
fused, architecture would have required less ornament 
and more uniformity in its components ; had our eye- 
sight been more distinct, and our souls capable of 
compassing more objects simultaneously, architécture 
would have required more decoration; had our ears 
been formed like those of certain animals, many of 
our musical instruments would have required modifi- 
cation. I well know that the relation borne towards 
each other by all things, would still exist ; but the re- 
lation they bear towards us being changed, those 
things which in our present state produce a particular 
etfect upon us, would then no longer do so; and as 
the perfection of Art is to present to us all things in such 
manner as to afford the most pleasure possible; it would 
be necessary that Art should be modified to suit our 
altered capability of best receiving pleasure.” As 
Art should create pleasure and enjoyment, intellect is 
not precminently exercised by it: if mental exertion 
be called into activity in order to obtain artistic pleas- 
ure, it is no longer pure enjoyment. Art must at- 
tract and absorb its votaries, and cannot therefore de- 
mand that they should laboriously examine and ac- 
count for that which delights them. The talented 
Madame de Stiiel says : “ We demand sustained at- 
tention when discussing abstract ideas, but emotions 
are involuntary. The enjoyment of Art is not a 
matter of complaisance, of effort, or reflection ; if és 
a matter of enjoyment, and not of reasoning : intellec- 
tual philosophy may claim examination, but poetic 
talent should command enthusiasm.” 

Music attects Man in three ways: by sound, on 
the ear ; by expression, on the feelings ; and by form 
and thematic elaboration of phrases in instrumental 
music, on the understanding. A musical piece that 
fulfils all these conditions, is perfect, it must and will 
please all hearers, lay and initiated. Mozart's great- 


ness consists herein, that most of his works unite 








these requisites. Laymen in Art, who are merely 
lovers of music, recognize but two effects of Art— 
that on the ear, by sound, and that on the feelings, 
by expression ; their enjoyment, therefore, of certain 
master-picces, is less than that of an artiste, who also 
revels in the beauty of form and thematic develop- 
ment ; that is, in the manifold transformations, inver- 
sions, and combinations of a musical phrase. This 
fact accounts for the different degrees of pleasure 
experienced by amateurs and connoisseurs, as also for 
the various judgments pronounced on a work. ‘The 
ear-caressing tones of Italian and French produc- 
tions, for instance, with their agreeable form, always 
find favor, even though wanting in true expression, 
with mere lovers of music; and as those who have 
love, but not knowledge of music, form a majority in 
the world, it is no wonder that such Italian and mod- 
ern-French musical works should make their way 
throughout the whole world, notwithstanding the ob- 





jections and censures cast upon them by scientific 


men. A great fault, however, one perhaps even 
greater than that of Italian and French musicians, 
who write on/y for the numerous crowd of ignorance, 
is committed by some of our composers, who con- 
sider agreeable sounds and lovely melodies as worth- 
less, or even contemptible. ‘These writers, at most, 
satisfy the scientific julgment of musical professors, 
a small minority of the public; whose hearts, how- 
ever, remain as unmoved, and whose emotions are as 
ungratified, as those of the general public, who find 
these compositions entirely wanting in that which 
alone affords universal pleasure—tonal charm and 
sentimental excitement ; thus it naturally follows that 
the public remain cold towards such works, which to 
them are as a book with seven seals. Such compos- 
ers deceive themselves and others, when they assert 
that their works are written for the approbation of a 
few only, the scientific. Every man who writes, will, 
if possible, please all, or as many as possible. This 
san only be the case, and our present music can only 
improve, when composers overcome their unnatural 
and pretended indifference to the great public mass, 
which, after all, must decide the fortune of every pro- 
duction; and when they will imagine, like the Ital- 
ians and French, that their writings will have for au- 
dience the whole world! 

Goethe once said to Eckermann, speaking of au- 
thors (which fully applies to composers): ‘ The 
French are consistent with their general character, 
even in their style. They are of a social natyre, and 
never forget the public, whom they address ; they 
endeavor to be clear, in order to persuade their read- 
ers, and to be delightful, in order to please them.” 

The nature of Man, and his organization, are 
always the same in all ages ; the sources from whence 
he draws pleasure are eternally the same, and the only 
task of Art is to cause them to gush forth. He is an 
artiste, therefore, who uncloses such sources with a 
Moses-staff, or, to speak simply, who knows what 
affords pleasure or displeasure to Man’s nature, and 
how this may be effected. The how is revealed to 
him by innate talent and diligent study ; the what is 
verily not difficult to recognize, if he will attentively 
and honestly observe what produces on himself and 
many others an agreeable impression, and what causes 
pleasure or the contrary. 

This is the only necromancy which has elevated 
great masters to the high rank they hold. Music is 
the painting of the soul; its object is to call forth 
imagination, awaken the feelings of the heart, and 
represent the emotions of the soul. If a composer 
succeed in creating in his hearers that state of mind 
or feeling which he intends to produce, or succeed in 
distinctly and intelligibly depicting such feelings in 
his tonal-painting, then his work is faithful. This 





faithfulness will be recognized by the soul, and ac- 


knowledged by the understanding of listeners. But 
a great artiste will endeavor, beyond this, to invest 
his composition with charm and an agreeable form ; 
if he succeed in this also, then his work will be both 
faithful and beautiful. From this we learn that a per- 
‘fect work of art must be both true and beautiful ; 
such as are the admired masterpieces, which eternally 
live and eternally please. ‘They are, however, rare, 
because most musical works fail to reach this perfee- 
tion, being either untrue or but partly true ; or be- 
cause their form is anything but beautiful ; or because 
they are partly unfaithful and partly faulty in form ; 
or because, as unfortunately often occurs in our day, 
they are untrue or half true, and at the same time, 
very ugly. Use this very simple analysis on any 
piece which pretends to be a work of art, and you 
will never err in the opinion you form respecting it, 
whatever art-fanatics, art-pretenders, art-liars may 
chatter to confuse your judgment. 

And now, one word more. 

Sincere art-enthusiasts, who fall into eestasies at 
everything which pleases them, and weaklings, who 
are astounded at the effects which a composer may 


produce, because they are unable themselves to create 
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anything of worth; prate with much unction of the 
dignity, the elevation, even the holinessof Art. Let 
us, with all our joy in Music, remain strictly candid. 
Where lies the dignity of a Haydn’s symphony ? 
What is elevating in Mozart’s Fiyaro! » Where lies 
the holiness of Caspar’s “ earthly vale of tears ¢” 
Iam attached with fervent giatitude to our great 
Masters, who so often have afforded, and ever newly 
afford me such great, such pure delight ; nevertheless, 
I can never, without a smile, hear them described as 
miraculous beings, inspired seers, imbued with god- 
like frenzy, like Pythia on her tripod, or as soaring 
through immeasurable space, plucking ideas from 
amongst the stars. Alas! they were and are men 
like ourselves ; loved good eating and drinking, were 
joyous or angry like other folk, smoked or took snuff, 
and during lifetime fell into manifold weaknesses and 
follies, &c., &e. With all this, they desired, as musi- 
cians, to compose charming music, which should 
please general listeners ; therefore, they learnt dili- 
gently, exercised themselves unweariedly, studied 
their predecessors, sought to ascertain why this or 
that work pleased or pleased not, observed mankind, 
made plans and sketches, altered and improved them 
and what they had already completed ; they explained 
to themselves what they really intended, and never rested 
until they could execute what they intended. 
Thus must you proceed, to rise like them. 





Effect of Tamberlik’s Debut in Paris. 


We have more candidates for lyrical honors, this 
year, than have been seen in a long while. Tamber- 
lik’s ut diéze keeps them all from sleeping. The 
houses in which singing masters give their lessons— 
the neighborhood of the Conservatory—are resonant 
with these abortive cries. Every tenor thinks he has 
but to scream loud enongh to be assured of obtaining 
a place at the Grand Opera, or Italian Opera, and 
five thousand dollars a month pay. M. Fiorentino 
gives these ambitious “geniuses” good advice: “ Be 
quiet, and keep cool. Braying’ is not good singing. 
The nightingale gives no ut diéze, nor any other note 
de poitrine that I ever heard of; and yet everybody 
agrees that it sings pretty well. The peacock goes 
as far as ré naturel, but good Lord deliver us from 
his music.” 

During Mademoiselle Rachel’s life, Paris teemed 
with tyagic actresses whose genius was not under- 
stood, and who were kept back from the beneticent 
foot-lights, which were to ripen their talents into 
genius far loftier than Rachel’s. The place is vacant, 
but they cannot be found. The French Comedy 
would be glad to get even a third-rate tragie actress. 
None of these self-called rivals of Rachel are found 
worthy of this humble place. When Mlle. Stoltz 
was the star of the Grand Opera, above sixty women 
applied for her place, and cursed her and her /iaison 
with the manager, for preventing them from becom- 
ing famous. She, too, has sunk—not into the grave, 
but into that hell of the lyric and dramatic performer 
—into a decayed actress, and her place has been va- 
ant ever since her retirement. ‘Tony Johannot for 
years had the monopoly of illustrating books in his 
hands, and heaven only knows the bitterness with 
which he was attacked, “for stealing the bread out of 
his poor brethren’s mouths.” He died, and until M. 
Gustave Doré reached manhood, not an illustrated 
book was published! At present, it is M. Tamberlik 
that oppresses young genius. The managers of thea 
tres have no greater annoyances than these shrivelled 
fruit of the conservatories and singing-masters.— 
There is no getting rid of them, except by kicking 
them out of doors, at the risk of being sued for as- 
sault and battery. When Severini was manager of 
the Italian Opera, a fellow who stood six feet in his 
stockings, called upon him, one morning, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: ‘ Monsicur, I want an en- 
gagement at your theatre.” ‘What sort of an en- 
gagement ?” “First tenor.” “Did you ever sing 
anywhere?” “Never. But I have a splendid voice. 
You can hear me say ‘good day’ half a mile.” “Do 
you speak Italian?” “Why, no, I do not; but, you 
see, I come from Auvergne, and there is a good deal 
of similarity between the two languages.” ‘What 
business were you engaged in before you were stage- 
struck ?”” “TI sold cotton goods in a shop of the Rue 
Saint Denis. Are you ready to sign my engage- 
ment?” ‘Why, my dear sir, that post happens to be 
engaged just now, by a fellow named Rubini, and I 
am pretty well satisfied with him.” “That certainly 
is annoying. Well, to do you a favor, I will tempo- 
rarily accept the place of second tenor.” ‘Why, a 
fellow named Mario has that.” ‘Say third tenor, 
then.” “My dear sir, that place also is taken by a 
fellow named Mirate.” “Then give mea place in 
the chorus.” “The chorus is full.” The next day, 
the counter-jumper was bellowing in every café 
against the government, for paying “d——d foreign- 
ers for keeping native talents down.” ; 








The method adopted by M. Offenbach, the mana- 
ger of the little opera house known as the Bontfes | 
Parisiens, is a great deal more satisfactory, and by it | 
he has collected an excellent company. When an 
applicant comes to him for a place, a dialogue of 
somewhat the following substance takes place be- 
tween them: ‘What is your name?” “N, or M.” 
“Change that nam’—it is ridiculous or indecent—and 
assume one that will tell well on the play bill.— 
Where did you study.” “At the Conservatory” (or 
with Mr. Such-a-one.) “Show me the prizes you | 
took at the Conservatory,” (or I will see your pro- 
fessor.) “On what stage have you appeared?” “At 
Brussels,” (or at Madrid, or Geneva.) “Very well. 
I will make enquiries about you, and if they are such 
as I hope to receive, we shall soon come to terms. 
But if you have never played anywhere, the best 
thing you can dois to get an engagement at Mar- 
seilles, Strasbourg, or Lyons, and apply for a place 
in Paris when you have become accustomed to the 
stage. What are your favorite parts?” ‘This and 
that.” “Can you play them in three days from 
now?” “Yes.” “How many rehearsals do you 
want?” “Two.” ‘Very well, you shall have them. 
See the stage manager, and arrange with him, and 
get ready for your first appearance.” This custom 
is more agreeable to all the parties concerned, and 
when the candidate fails before the public there is no 
appellate court from which he may crave a reversal 
of the unfavorable verdict; and the manager is re- 
leased from that time forward forever from the place 
beggar.— Cor. N. Orleans Picayune. 





A New Improvisatrice in Italy. 
(Correspondence of the Newark Daily Advertiser.) 


Florence, July 3.—National songs, that rouse and 
reinforce a free people, are unknown in Italy; though 
singing is one of its pastimes, not to say its most se- 
rious employment ; and rhymes are indigenous, like 
maccaroni—or quibbling in Philadelphia. An Eng- 
lish officer put a question to a Tuscan drummer the 
other day, and was answered in offava rima, Every 
tinker is quite as cute. It is the popular humor, and 
nothing could be more spontaneous. Sentiment com- 
monly expresses itself in verse, so that one is not sur- 
prised to find soft sonneters “ever blooming” and 
“nightly nodding” in the moonlight walks of Italy. 
In truth no scene or subject is safe from poetry, not 
even “Cutting a schirrous tumor from a woman’s 
breast,” its latest operation. It might, perhaps, he 
called an epidemic, since hospitals have been endowed 
for those who labor under the distemper, distinguished 
by such names as common-place madness never con- 
ceived—gl’improcati, ed intruonati, Jc. Hence too the 
numerous pastors in partibus, and the herds who bleat 
or bray in the imaginary pastures of Arcadia. This 
allegorie Arcadia, by the way, is almost the only one 
of the famous literary Academies of the “ revival ” 
which the national taste conserves. 

The della Crusca was long ago virtually stifled in 
its own chaff, whilst a thousand Arcadian “ shep- 
herds” are still abroad, feeding their flocks; their 
solemn meetings are still held at Rome ; the Giornale 
Arcadico continues to publish their stately proceedings 
in prose or verse,” and Academic “ farms ” are still 
awarded for the best pasturage, like prizes at your 
‘attle shows. ‘These title-deeds have enriched many 
a melodious youth—* perchance some mute inglori- 
ous Milton—whose noble rage chill penury had re- 
pressed,” and—it must be confessed—even the princely 
Goethe rejoiced in his grant of the “ Melpomenian 
Fields, sacred to the Tragic muse!” It is remarka- 
ble, seeing that its constitution is republican, that no 
Western squatter has ever obtained a footing on its 
domains ; but, wiser than Plato, or even the ‘ model 
Republic,” this free and enlightened community fully 
recognizes the “ rights of woman.” ‘There is no sex 
in mind in Arcady, the blest. 

The popular favorite just now is the improvisatrice 
Giannini Milli, a blooming maid of some twenty 
summers, and the Sappho of the Academy. A niece 
of the late Francesco Gianni, who improvised entire 
tragedies with marvellous fluency, and was pensioned 
by Napoleon, she is, besides being learned in the an- 
cient and modern tongues, confessedly the most sue- 
cessful of the living declaimers in extemporary verse ; 
and this dance of the poets yields only in popular at- 
traction to the poetry of the dance. The selectest’ 
circles crowd her “ Academies,” and jealous cities 
contend for her favor. That Florence may gain 
nothing by the hospitality which has made her its 
ornameut, Vienna holds out to her the golden crown, 
During a recent vist, she even divided the suffrages 
of Vienna with the queen of the ballet. But her ha- 
bitual presence here, in the midst of these rivalries, 
betrays a preference for the city of Dante—where her 
public appearances are veritable ovations. 

On these occasions subjects are proposed in writing 





by the audience, and lodged in an urn, when the 
number agreed upon, usually half a dozen or more, 
are drawn by lot, before her appearance. When she 


' enters, the music, which fills the intervals of recita- 


tion, ceases ; the theme is presented in the midst of 
the general salutations, and then, after a moment’s 
pause, her charming voice runs into an easy flow, like 
an endless river, without obstruction—never weary, 
rarely hurried. 

One of our countrymen recently proposed Colum- 
bus as a theme of common interest. 1 recall the first 
quatrain of the response, not so much as a taste of 
her quality, for it is below her average, as a remem- 
bered example of the tendency of the language to 
slide into this languid melody—which even seduced 
the susceptible nature of poor Tasso, but which the 
earlier masters disdained— 

Eccola in preda al liquido elemento, 
Un angiol siede sovra i] suo naviglio 
Ei contempla le vie del firmamento, 
E sol dal genio suo prende consiglio. 

It is only fair to add that this monotony is occa- 
sionally interrupted by a brisk succession of percus- 
sions and intermissions that quite counterfeit passion, 
and throw the auditors into convulsions. But the 
chef @auvre of improvising is the sonnet a verso obli- 
gato, in which a particular rhyme is prescribed with the 
theme to puzzle the poet, and this somerset in fetters 
Signorina Milli performs with notable dexterity. As 
a tour de force the thing is certainly marvellous—like 
one of Taglioni’s pirouettes. 

The dilettanti tell us that Ja Signorina is only sur- 
passed in their Pantheon by her immediate predeces- 
sor, ‘the most accomplished Teresa Bandettini ”— 
the Amarilla Etrusea of the Academy—who was 
heard and crowned in the Capitol during the sove- 
reignty of Napoleon—unless it be by the famous 
Leo’s court-jester, Querno, who was a great favorite 
in his day. On being presented to the Emperor at 
Modena, soon after her apotheosis, the lady’s name 
was unfortunately prefaced with the word “ celebra- 
ted.” * And pray, Madam for what are you celebra- 
ted?” was the characteristic demand. “ For the 
goodness of my friends, Sire,” she aptly replied. 
“But what have you done?” pursued the impatient 
soldicr. “I have translated some tragedies, Sire.” 
“Corneille, Racine, I suppose?” “ May it please 
your Majesty, I have translated Shakspeare !” 
“ Pshaw!” sneered out the contemptuous monarch, 
as he turned on his heel—reminded, as the Italians 
were consoled to believe, of the hated nation of shop- 
keepers. 


A true Anecdcte from the Life of Louis 
Van Beethoven. 
[Translated from the Neue Wiener Musik-Zeitung.] 


In the year 1825, a well-known artist, who was 
also a dilettante in musical composition, published a 
small volume of waltzes. Each was expressly com- 
posed for the occasion by one of the most popular 
and celebrated composers of the .day, since nobody 
refused his contribution to the editor, who wished to 
pay a curative trip to Carlsbad with the proceeds. 
The book met with an extraordinary success and 
rapid sale. Suddenly the editor hit upon the notion 
of soliciting a contribution from the great Louis van 
Beethoven, with whom he had formerly heen acquain- 
ted, through his grandfather and father. With the 
noblest and most affectionate readiness, the great 
composer promised compliance with his petitioner’s 
wish, and gave him not only a waltz, but (he, the in- 
comparable) a trio into the bargain. He told the 
gentlemen to come for the work, which would be fin- 
ished in about four weeks. As, however, the gentle- 
man fell ill, he was unable to go, and obliged to re- 
nounce so interesting a visit. He begged, therefore, 
his mother to fetch the work, and express his thanks. 

But the housckeeper, to whom the lady gave her 
name, would not admit her, saying that her master 
was again very cracked that day. As, at this mo- 
ment, Beethoven put his head out of the door, she 
pushed the lady into a dark room, with the words : 
“‘ Hide yourself, for there is no speaking to him to- 
day.” The lady consequently left without executing 
her commission. 

A day or two afierwards, Beethoven sent the waltz 
to the gentleman’s house, with the following note, the 
authenticity of which is beyond a doubt, as the orig- 
inal is now lying before us: ; 

‘““Dear Sir,—Through the stupidity of my housekeeper, 
your mother was sent away, without my being told a word of 
her visit. 

‘* T have severely censured her unbecoming conduct, in not 
introducing your mother into my room ; the boorishness and 
coarseness of these people whom I am unfortunate enough to 
have around me, are known to every one. I beg your pardon. 

‘* Your most obedient servant, 
‘‘Louis VAN BEeeTHoven.” 

Poor, feeling man, who, in addition to the colossal 
misfortune (doubly terrible to such a composer) of 
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being deprived of the sense of hearing, was com- 
pelled to suffer the torture, which eat into his very 
soul, of passing among such persons his existence, 
saddened, moreover, by other heart-depressing family 
matters, which were communicated by Beethoven 


the writer. 





Psalm-tunes for the Market. 

The following is a chapter, one of the most sensi- 
ble, from that quaint. little book, full of truths and 
full of prejudices : “ lints concerning Church Music, 
the Liturgy and kindred subjects. Prepared by JAMES 
M. Hewrins. Second Edition. Boston: A Wil- 
liams & Co. 1857.” 


The obtrusion of unharmonious and secular poetry 
into the church, is a great hindrance to divine song. 
It is seized upon by ignorant or avaricious men, as a 
pretext for the introduction of all sorts of secular 
music. Asa counterpart to the hymn-books before 
alluded to, we have tune-books without number, made 
up of the most ridiculous adaptations and selections 
from oratorios, operas, sonatas, symphonies, songs, 
&c., all suited to the general ignorance and secularity 
of the times, and to that intemperate rage for novelty 
which everywhere prevails. Musical conventions are 
called in various parts of the country, under the pre- 
tence of improving the public taste, when in fact they 
are only intended to promote the sale of silly and 
mischievous music. Now the money-changers were 
driven from the temple long ago, and I submit that 
the music and psalmody of the church is not a legiti- 
mate article of speculation, and that our country 
friends are most egregiously imposed upon. Good 
music never wears out; whereas the silly and ephe- 
meral trash so much in vogue, perishes with the use 
of it, and anew tune-book is wanted every year, just 
as the makers of them intend. ‘Those who indulge 
in such base practices, flatter themselves thag it is a 
harmless pursuit, and are wont to say that the people 
want to be “humbugged ;”’ but I have heard some 
sound musicians say that it will take half a century 
to eradicate the evil consequences. It is a national 
calamity. 

There are banded together in the cities of New 
York and Boston, a set of speculators who trade in 
the songs of Zion. With these fellows all styles are 
good, and that is best to~<day which sells best. They 
know well enough in their hearts how limited the 
sphere of devotional song is, but if they acknowledge 
the truth, why, then their occupation is gone. The 
public ought to be cautioned against such musical 
pickpockets. In some of their books the most solemn 
words are often coupled with the melody of some 
familiar or vulgar comic song, with harmony to 
match. Again, we have glees outright ; literal selec- 
tions from operas, Xc., all bound ‘up together, and 
covered with the high-sounding and queer names of 
“ Hallelujah,” “ Cithara,” “ Dulcimer,” “ Shawm,” 
“ Lute of Zion,” “ The Handel,” &c. To give a kind 
of solemnity to such music, tunes of a light charac- 
ter are often closed with a strong ecclesiastical ca- 
dence, which seems like putting heavy armor upon 
an infant. What deformity, what incongruity is all 
this; and yet it is done (ostensibly) for the church of 
Christ! So numerous are these catch-penny works, 
that the powers of invention are severely taxed in 
finding names for them. 

“If ina picture, Piso, you should see 

A handsome woman with a fish's tail, 

Or a man’s head upon a horse's neck, 

Would you not laugh, and think the painter mad ! 
Trust me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men’s dreams, 
Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes.” 


A like state of things existed for a time in Eng- 
land, probably among the Puritans. Sir Jown Haw- 
kins relates that in country parishes, about the year 
1675, 

* Some poor ignorant man, whom the poring over Ravens- 
croft and Playford has made to believe that he is as able a 
proficient in psalmody as either of those authors ; such men 
as these assume the title of singing-masters and lovers of di- 
vine music, and are the authors of those collections which are 
extant in the world, and are distinguished by the titles of 
‘* David's Harp New Strung and Tuned,” ** The Harmony of 
Sion,” “* The Psalm-Singer’s Companion,” and others of a like 
kind, to an incredible number.” 

Mr. Zeuner, in the preface to one of his books, 
makes the following very just remarks : 

* From the "abuses and absurdities that exist in well-known 
publications, it is not a very difficult matter to demonstrate 
that the church is inundated with music of a frivolous, tri- 
fling, and, may we not add, profane character ! 


He then goes on to notice a great number of pro- 
fane airs, such as “ The Brave Swiss Boy,” “ The 
Harmonious Biacksmith,” &c., as well as many 
others, which, he says, are now being performed on 
the boards of the American and English theatres ! 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


**Tgnorance and inexperience have no right to meddle with 
church music, which ought to be the most perfect in charac- 
terand style. It ought always to be. free from unhallowed as- 
sociations, and its character, dignity, and solemnity ought to 
be constantly guarded. Has the time arrived when sacred 
words are to be associated with secular music, for common use 
‘My house is a house of prayer.’ &c. 

“If one happen to hear again in the church what he has 
before heard in a profane place, he must.indeed doubt wheth- 
er he is in an insane hospital or a place of worship.” 

A musician can accomplish what the mere amateur, 
from the shop or counting-room, fails in ; and 
amongst all who have written for the church, in this 
country, the above named gentleman has alone dis- 
played a true knowledge of the requirements and pro- 
pricty of Sacred Harmony. Not that this music is 
altogether what it should be, for of this he was well 
aware; but that he has best adapted himself to the 
flimsy poetry he had to deal with. Although slightly 
tinged with modern German chromatics, yet he has 
displayed good judgment in altering the rhythmical 
forms of church compositions, without destroying 
their grave harmony. By this means he has adapted 
them to the light hymns in use, without falling into 
the lullaby style, as his cotemporaries have done.— 
Some of Mr. Zeuner’s “ chanting tunes ” will serve 
as an illustration. ‘The fact is, that a good strong, 
devotional tune, like “ Dundee” or “ London,” is 
too much for many of the little nursery hymns in 
use; while, on the other hand, the most sublime and 
instructive poetry is often wholly enervated by being 
coupled with an operatic melody. 

What further progress can be made in secularizing 
the songs of the church it is not easy to see, unless 
the British poets and the Italian opera are swallowed 
ata gulp; and of this there are some symptoms, as 
recent publications intended for the Christian church 
give evidence. Some of these musical pretenders 
try to justify themselves by saying that their hooks 
contain a great deal of good music. But what of 
that? The multitude, ever ready to sacrifice the un- 
derstanding to the gratification of the senses, are sure 
to seize upon the bad. 





Plato complained of the injury done to music by 
the poets, who “confounded all things with all;’’ 
and surely no man can be justified in meddling with 
the psalmody or ritual of the church, unless he has a 
suitable knowledge of music. <A tinker might as 
well undertake to build a telescope. 

What a blessing would it be, if all the poetic and 
musical trash of our time could be heaped together 
on some large plain, and then touched with a torch,— 


** Tleavens | what a pile ! whole ages perish there, 
And one bright blaze tarns learning into air.” 

But setting aside the quality of the music in ques- 
tion, it is a great sin to multiply it to such an indefi- 
nite extent. It creates much confusion. One hun- 
dred and fifty good metrical tunes are enough for this 
world, and perhaps there is not a much larger number 
of good ones extant. 

The music and poetry of the church, to be of any 
real value, must become familiar to the mind.* Now 
in most of the Congregational churches in Boston, 
may be found at least two thousand psalm-tunes, and 
about one thousand hymns. Suppose then, that one- 
half are fit to be used at all, (and this is a most mag- 
nanimous allowance,) and that four of each are used 
every Sunday ; it would require four and a half years 
to sing the former, and two years and a half to dis- 
patch the latter. 

“In 1567, Archbishop Parker published the first transla- 
tion, by one and the samejperson, of the entire Psalter into 

Snglish metre. It was printed at London by John Daye. with 
the royal privilege, and appended to it are eight psalm-tunes, 
sufficing in metre and in character, as was supposed, for every 
psalm.” 

Adaptations are generally bad, unless done by a 
master. There is a disagreement between the accen- 
tuation of the words and the music. The melody of 
the music must suit the melody of the language. 

Now in the face of this perverted state of things, 
who does not see the necessity of music schools in our 
colleges. We have no standard. The Puritans de- 
molished organs,t committed music to the flames, and 
annihilated all musical education; and, while we 
bow with reverence to the huge virtues of those old 
sons of thunder, we can not fail to see their errors, 
the consequences of which are too obvious. For 
want of collegiate iustruction, we have no suitable 
men to manage our public schools, and the children 
are now taught from certain silly school song-books, 
which only tend to dissipate all true musical feeling 
and taste from the mind, and which they are asham- 
ed to reflect upon as they grow older. This is a great 
evil. It is not owing to our climate that we have not 


* “One generation shall praise thy works to another.” 

t During the Great Rebellion. very few organs escaped the 
fury of the Puritans, excepting the sweet-toned instrument at 
Magdalen College, Oxtord ; which, it is said, ‘‘ Cromwell con- 
trived to steal, and had it removed to Hampton Court for his 
own entertainment. The rest were for the most part broken in 





pieces.” 


as good singers us any nation upon earth, but it is 
for the want of proper youthful training. The first 
impressions which are made on the mind are always 
the strongest ; hence, instead of pernicious sing-song 
ditties, children should always be exercised in strong 
classical examples, and especially in the church style, 
which they learn with the greatest facility, and to 
their lasting benefit. - : 

The eye, by the optic nerves, carries impressions 
to the brain. Sounds, also, through the auditory 
nerves, glide up to the brain and lay their messages 
before the mind, the effects of which vary according 
to the character of the objects or harmonies present- 
ed,—some exalting the mind and loftier sentiments, 
while others tend to levity and dissipations of the 
mind. 

Luther says : 

‘The youth ought to be brought up and aceustomed to 
this art, for it maketh fine and expert people. A school- 
master ought to have skill in music, otherwise I would not re- 
gard him ; neither would we ordain young fellows to the office 
of preaching, except they have been well exercised in the 
school of music,” 

Here is a sample of that effeminate, whining style 
of metrieal psalmody which (to our shame be it 
spoken,) prevails in .a great number of American 
churches. The women praise it, and young girls 
call it “ beautiful.” It is a soothing lullaby style 
that suits their particalar mood,—something akin to 
anise and paregoric for the babies. ” 
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Now, all this may be very well for little girls to 
sing at the piano on a Sunday evening, but what kind 
of praise is it to offer to Him who sendeth his light- 
nings to the ends of the earth, and rides upon the 
storm? Is this the way to praise Ged in his sancta- 
ary ” and “in the firmament of his power?” Is this 
praising Him “ according to his excellent great- 
ness ?”’ Is this “singing forth the honor of his name,’’ 


and “making his praise glerious ?” é 





Signor Ricco Rocco. 

Miss Isora Beal was a young lady of sixteen, unaf- 
fected, good-hearted, and pretty. It must be con- 
fessed that she was also somewhat empty-headed and 
vain; but as these qualities are peculiar to a very 
large proportion of her sisterhood, they were not par- 
ticularly noticeable. She possessed besides, another 
trait, which used to be tolerated in the young, bat 
which has of Iate gone quite ont of date, along with 
the old-fashioned virtues—she was romantie. 

I know not how to account for this circumstance, 
except by connecting it with the apparently incongru- 
ous fact of her having been educated in a nunnery. 

From these “cloistered walls” the peor child, who 
was an orphan, had just emerged, to begin her little 
career in the world, and to take the head of her old 
bachelor uncle’s establishment. 

That worthy gentleman, though shrewd enongh in 
his way, had about as much idea of the internal 
structure of a girl’s heart, as I have of the process 
by which flowers are introduced, or made to grow, in 
the middle of those curious glass balls one sees every 
where. (Tormenting little problems that they are— 
they always perplex me as the apples in the pudding 
did poor King George—I must still be wondering 
how they were got in.) 

Of course, Isora had never entered a theatre. She 
was now sixteen years of age, when exposed to his- 
trionic infection, she took the theatrie fever with un- 
common virulence. 

When Signor Ricco Rocco, the famons tenor, first 
broke on Isora’s sight in a bandit’s costume, (whieh 
is well known to consist of loose leather boots, a red 
sash garnished with pistols and dagger, and a velvet 
cap with a bobbing black plume,) she felt that for the 
first time in her life she was in the presence of a hero. 
Her eager eyes were bent upon him, and her heart 
almost stopped beating. 

Signor Ricco Rocco took two steps forward, and 
stopped with a jerk, and by repeating this maneeuvre 
several times, advanced to the front of the stage. 

Isora’s heart beat quickly again, and a flush of ex- 
citement rose to her cheek. ‘“‘He realizes my ideal !” 
she murmured. 

After rather an awkward pause on the part of the 
bandit, during which the orchestra got through with 
the prelude, he executed a sentimental aria, in a mel- 
ancholy way, with first one hand and then the other 
alternately pressed to his heart and sawing the air. 
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Isora heard the mournful strain with deep emotion. 
“To think he should be unhappy!”’ she sighed, and 
the brimming tears were in her eyes. All was reality 
to her, silly child ! 

The whole evening was one of intense excitement 
and novel sensations to Isora; and the worst of it 
was that she had not even the safety-valve of a con- 
fidante. Neither sister, mother, nor “dearest friend” 
was at hand; and when the poor lonely child in 
search of sympathy with her emotions during a very 
trying scene, glanced around timidly at her uncle, she 
was shocked to perceive that worthy personage sound 
asleep. She woke him instantly, that he might not 
lose the treat. 

Though the fact I have mentioned would tehd to 
prove that the uncle did not enjoy opera-going much, 
for its own sake, he delighted to give pleasure to his 
niece, nor did he see anything amiss or suspicious in 
her vehement entreaties to be taken every night while 
the opera lasted. He therefore went and slept, and 
Isora went and felt—or thought she felt, which an- 
swers as well sometimes—herself in love. 

The season was a long one, and things went on till 
the silly little thing, carried away by all sorts of sen- 
timentalities and delusions, was firmly convinced her 
heart was lost beyond recall. 

This topic filled her head so completely, that hav- 
ing, as I have said, no female confidante, she one 
day, in utter inability to keep such a secret pent up 
any longer, hinted the state of the case to her uncle 
himself. The good man was aghast. Such a con- 
tingency had never presented itself to his imagina- 
tion. 

“In love with Signor Ricco Rocco, indeed!” he 
exclaimed, half amused and half enraged. 

“Yes, indeed, uncle. So much in love—that—that 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“In love! Bah! Do you know what will cure 
you?” 

“No, uncle,” she replied. 

“An ounce of sense!” said he. And thoroughly 
vexed and annoyed, the uncle left the niece alone to 
ponder on the prescription. 

As to whether this remedy was applied or not, un- 
cle and nieve differ. At all events, it was not suc- 
cessful. 

Isera began to “peak and pine.” All her merry 
ways, her girlish gaiety, deserted her. She moped— 
grew sallow—almost ugly ; a very common effect of 
moping, gentle reader, believe me, though novel 
writers never mention it. 

This state of things forced itself on the attention 
ef the uncle, who might otherwise have never again 
recurred to the absurd confession of his niece. As it 
was, he was constantly reminded of it. 

He missed the life and gaiety which had swept like 

a breeze of spring through his musty old house when 
Isora first entered it. He hated to see a pale, lacka- 
daisical girl poking languidly about, instead of the 
fresh, lively, saucy thing who had amused him a few 
weeks before. He was one of the gentlest and kind- 
est of men, but he was a man after all, and therefore 
it is probable Isora might have fretted herself to 
death without opposition, if she could have done so 
without diminishing his comfort or enjoyment; but 
as the case was, he felt the necessity of effort, and he 
bent his vigorous and practical mind to a removal of 
the difficulty. The result of much intense study and 
deliberation was an invitation to Signor Ricco Rocco 
to dine with him. 
M:Isora was informed of this arrangement, and after 
thanking her uncle from the very depth of her flutter- 
ing little heart for his great and delicate kindness, ran 
off to choose betimes the dress in which to array her- 
self on the momentous occasion. 

The day and hour came. (Isora began to think 
they never would.) She had been consulting her 
mirror all the morning, and was now dressed with 
simple elegance, walking up and down the drawing- 
room wiih her uncle, awaiting the arrival of her dis- 
tinguished guest. 

In her innocent delight she could not help telling 
her only confidante how handsome and interesting 
she thought the Signor, and her opinion ‘that all the 
world must see his very great resemblanee to the 
noble and chivalric Sir Walter Raleigh. 

To all this the wily uncle said little or nothing, 
though his shoulders would shrug a little, and a mys- 
terious grunt, which puzzled Isora, now and then es- 
caped him. : 

A ring at the bell. Isora dragged her uncle to the 
door to listen, and then back to the farthest corner of 
the room, as she heard the step of the visitor ap- 
proaching. 

A moment more, and she was in the presence of 
her hero. He was shaking hands with her uncle— 
her uncle was introducing him to her. Without find- 
ing courage to raise her eyes, she could only blush 
deeply and bow her head before him. 

For the first few moments she desired nothing 





more. Jt was enough to know herself in the pres- 
ence—to know that the cherished object of her girlish 
adoration—her hero—her ideal—was near her—in 
the same room. But as it is a law of the human 
heart always to make an attained happiness the step 
by which to mount to another higher yet, Isora in 
time overcame her timidity ; she raised her eyes, and 
saw—a middle-aged gentleman, red-faced and fat. 

It was our heroine’s instantaneous conviction that 
an impudent hoax was attempted to be played off on 
her. 

That the elegant lover! the chivalric hero! the 
brave soldier, with whose appearance she was so fa- 
miliar from her seat in the boxes! No, she could 
not, would not believe it! It was only through her 
uncle’s somewhat ostentatious iteration of the name 
of “ Ricco Rocco,” that she could in any way connect 
the impostor before her with the princely person she 
had heretofore known under that title. 

The belief that her uncle was attempting to play 
off a trick upon her was confirmed at dinner-time, as 
she observed the guest’s half-bred manners and vora- 
cious appetite. It ripened into certainty during a 
conversation she had with him after they had returned 
to the drawing-room. 

Her uncle had been called away for a short time by 
a business visitant, and in the short tete-a-tete during 
his absence the Signor became so confidential as to 
inform Isora, in broken English, that he had probably 
broken more hearts than any man living, and, at the 
present time, nearly twenty young ladies were doomed 
victims to his dangerous attractions, 

Perfectly disgusted with his overweening vanity, 
and embarrassed by a confidence so unsolicited and 
undesired, Isora was thankful for the reappearance of 
her uncle in time to obviate the necessity of a reply 
which she knew not how to frame. 

Ere long the guest departed, and the uncle imme- 
diately demanded, “ Well, Isy, what do you think of 
your Signor Ricco Rocco now?” 

“Ah, uncle,” answered Isora, smiling reproach- 
fully as she patted his cheek with her fan, “do you 
think I don’t see through you and your plans ?” 

The uncle changed countenance visibly, and with 
rather a conscience-stricken look, asked what she 
meant. 

“ Why, of course, uncle, Iam only a silly girl, and 
not hard to outwit, I dare say, but your trick is 
rather too palpable to impose even upon me. That 
red-faced man Signor Ricco Rocco, indeed! He was 
more like Daniel Lambert ! ” 

The uncle suddenly recovered his spirits. 

“Oh! that is the view you take of it, my little dar- 
ling, is it?” he cried, rubbing his hands gleefully. 
“Then I’m all right, for I can tell you, on my word 
of honor, that our visitor was Signor Ricco Rocco 
himself in propria persona, as sure as I am the best ot 
uncles.” 

But Isora was still unconvinced. She could not 
doubt her uncle’s word ; but neither could she realize 
any identification of the two widely different individ- 
uals claiming the same name. She had still the im- 
pression that some deception was being practised 
upon her. 

Her uncle, perceiving her doubts, wisely proposed 
another visit to the opera, assuring his niece that 
though she could got discern Signor Ricco Rocco in 
their guest, she would not find it so difficult to trace 
their guest in Signor Ricco Rocco. 

To her amazement Isora found this prediction true. 
The next night, in spite of disguise, paint, and stage 
illusions, their fat guest of the previous day stood 
constantly before her. She was cured. 

Some years afterward Isora married a plain, sensi- 
ble man, with nothing of the hero about him except 
a noble, loving heart, but whom she managed to love 
devotedly, notwithstanding. 

Her uncle made one of her household, and exer- 
cised a great influence over her ; for it was observable 
that whenever anything did not go as he approved, or 
his niece was about to act in any way he considered 
foolish, he had but to pronounce the mysterious 
words, “Ricco Rocco!” to reduce her to instant 
obedience to his wishes. 





How cErtaIn OPERAS CAME TO BE ComPosED. 
—At the time when Auber, (younger than he is now) 
reigned almost supreme at the Grand Opera, Mlle. 
X—— was the principal danseuse, the bright, partic- 
ular sun, around which moved vocalists, composers, 
critics, &c., &e., as if living in the light of her smiles. 
Auber also was found among her devotees, but the 
charming danseuse, despite his attentions, treated 
him with the most marked coolness. One evening, 
behind the scenes, he became more urgent and press- 
ing than ever for her favor, and she replied: “If 
ever you compose an Opera, in which J jill the first 
role, I shall then begin to consider whether so insig- 
nificant a person as I am may be worthy the love of 





a great composer.” Surely this was “ giving the 
sack ” in the best possible style. At least so thought 
the lady, for to her it seemed an impossilfility that a 
danseuse could have the first role in an Opera. But 
nothing seemed impossible to love and Auber. The 
next work produced by him was “ Le Dieu et Baya- 
dere” and Mile. X danced the Bayadere.— 
Whether she afterwards listened to the devoted com- 
poser’s vows, we cannot state, but this is certain, 
that he wrote another opera, “ La Muette de Portict 
(Masaneillo), in which she appeared as Fenella.— 
N.Y. Dispatch. 








An Oreantc Dirricutty.—A_ parish in the 
west of England, after much effort lately purchased a 
self-acting organ, warranted to play twenty tunes, 
and a larger congregation than usual met to inaugu- 
rate it. The first psalm had been successfully brought 
to an end, when after a short pause, the organ choose 
to commence psalm-tune number two. In vain the 
officiating person endeavored to stop it; in vain the 
church wardens left their own pews to stifle its noises ; 
still the organ, as though uncontrollably pleased with 
its own execution, kept on with the new air. What 
was to be done ? The service was suspended, in the 
hope that the musical stranger might be content when 
the second tune was played out. Vain expectation! 
It commenced number three! and nothing remained 
but to carry the instrument into the churchyard, and 
there to cover it with the vestry carpet to choke its 
voice, for on and on it went till the number of twenty 
had been played out, much to the edification of the 
less attentive part of the congregation, who could 
only hear half smothered melodies.—London Times. 





Musical Correspondence, 


New York, Avcust 17.— The chief and indeed 
only musical event of the past few weeks, has been 
the Musical Festival at Jones’s Woods. It was ush- 
ered in with much advertising and considerable pom- 
posity, and, as far as I can learn, the resu'ts have 
been pecuniarily satisfactory. As a strictly musical 
affair but little can be said about it. Fireworks and 
lager bier preponderated over Mozart and Beethoven, 
and though some of the Sing-vercins competed for a 
silver goblet, yet, as a general thing, our musical so- 
cieties had little participation in the Festival. The 
afternoon concerts were fair, but presented no feature 
of special novelty, and, indeed, did not attract as 
much as the dance music. 

In the evening it was worth something more than 
the twenty-five cents admission to visit Jones’s 
Woods. The sylvan grove was illuminated with 
calcium lights, while innumerable stands for the sale 
of lager, fruit, candies, and soda ornamented or en- 
cumbered the grounds. Then there were establish- 
ments where for three cents you could get a ride upon 
one of a company of stump-tailed revolving horses ; 
there were places where you could win a pint of pea- 
nuts by engaging in shooting a pop-gun at a target, 
for acent a shot, together with divers other contri- 
vances for passing away time and making money. 
Then there was (and this seemed to be the great cen- 
tre of attraction) a huge platform for dancing, with 
overhanging trees, and calcium lights, and a little 
moonlight feebly struggling through the foliage. 
The orchestra was excellent, and everybody danced 
with everybody, and there was much fun, and a vast 
amount of jabbering in Dutch. Indeed it was diffi- 
cult to say whether the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment predominated. 

As a heartily enjoyable affair—a mixture of 
mirth, music, moonlight, and lager bier — the Festi- 
val was a decided success. But as a musical event 
it does not really deserve more than a passing notice. 
Music was quite a subordinate thing. Those that 
came, did so because they wanted to enjoy a pic-nic, 
and though the music was undoubtedly an attraction, 
it was not a much greater one than the fireworks and 





the dancing. 

The musicians also viewed the affair in the same 
light, and enjoyed themselves as much as anybody, 
besides making some money out of the affair. Max 
Maretzexk figured brdvely as a gipsey Vulcan, 
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pounding one of the anvils in the “ Anvil Chorus” 


with an energy worthy of a Hercules,—a light, | 


agreeable pastime for hot weather. 

I see no glimmering of musical intelligence until 
the opera season opens at the end of the month. 
The Harmonic Society have offered to sin the cho- 


rus, “ Achieved is the glorious work,”’ at the Atlantic 
| . ° . . . . . 
its double subject and its anything but drastic mysti- 


Cable celebration at the Crystal Palace. They will 
also sing an ode written by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens ; 


who is to set it to music nobody knows. 
; TROVATOR. 


Berwin, Jury 1.—A refreshing contrast to the 
dull and dragging monotony of our Court Theatre, 


and at the same time a reward for the wonderful con- | 
| some expense offered a prize for one; but nothing 


tentedness and patience of our public, has been found 
in the engagement of Frau Burrpu-Ney, Fidulein 
Guentuer and Herr TicuatscneK. Fri. Giinther, 
for several years a favorite of the Prague public, ap- 
peared for the first time as Elizabeth in Wagner’s 
Tannhaiiser. Her organ—an alto voice, which has 
acquired by practice a considerable portion of the 
soprano scale—has a tender, sympathetic sound, 
which would gain in power by a more free and open 
forming of the tones. With this she nnites distinet 
enunciation, pure intonation, and soul-ful, live expres 
sion, in which all that remains to be desired is greater 
variety of nuances and transitions. In the first scenes 
she evidently had to contend against her own anxie- 
tv; for Berlin is her native city, and she had to sat- 
isfy the very high expectations of her many acquain- 
tances here. In the beautiful second act she gained 
more assurance, and she gave, especially, the splendid 
Arioso, in B major, which by the noble flew and poe- 
sy of its expression far surpasses all the other num- 
Rqually 
suecessful was she in the prayer of the third act. In 
Verdi’s hotly overspiced “ Troubadour” she met 
also with the most favorable reception, and it was a 
cause of general regret, that our blundering manage- 


bers, in a style to carry every one away. 


ment neglected to re-engage a singer of such promise, 
thereby allowing much good to slip through their 
hands. 

Trienatscnek, the Dresden hero tenor, for many 
years the king of German tenors, began his engage- 
ment with Spontini’s Cortez. This opera, iu pure 
musical worth and symmetry, is inferior to the Vestal 
and Olympia; but in originality and power for the 


exalted form and for heroic expression it surpasses 


them. We find in it the strongly stamped national 
and individual characteristics, not only of two peo- 
ples, as the representatives of culture and of barba- 
rism, but even of single persons, who in Spontini’s 
music always move in their peculiar, sharply distinct 
spheres. ‘This characterization is found already, 
sketched in brief, bat well-marked outlines, in the 
overture, which, like all of Spontini’s introductions, 
moves in his most favorite key, D major. Tichat- 
schek may place himself at the head of all heroic 
Singing and expression stamp the artist as 
If the representa- 


tenors, 
a genuine dramatic representer. 
tion of heroic and impassioned moments outweighs 
tender lyrical expression, yet in the first, at jeast, the 
true, the right are given perfectly. His style of reci- 
tative, in spite of the provincial dialect and the séac- 
cato way of shooting out his words, is masterly, a 
model often He 
dexterously covers up the defects of his voice, which 


of distinctness, wonderful. so 
has suffered for years and lost its freshness of tone, 
that they are almost wholly overlooked. His playing 
was truly conceived, though frequently too hard and 
violent, faults which may be especially objected to 
Spontini’s music. You miss the dignity, which never 
should forsake the Spaniard. This passionate man- 
ner was in far better keeping with the outbreak scene 


in the second act, the admirable representation of 


which was disturbed by the unfortunate addition 
of the very ob/igato trampling of horses. The royal 


Kapelle accompanied, under. Tawsert’s direction, 





without artistic discretion and without higher inten- 
tion. 


Frau Burnpr-Ney we heard in Nicolai’s “ Merry | 


Wives of Windsor,” the operatic text being by Mo- 
senthal. How the intelligent Nicolai (too soon re- 
moved !) could choose such ineffective material, dra- 


matically, as this disfigured work of Shakspeare, with 


fication of a love-cracked fool and an every-day love 
story, in which the inclinations of father, mother and 


| daughter cross cach other, I can only explain from 


the desperation in which he could write: ‘“ I am very 
ill-humored and I have a right to be so. It is impos- 
sible for me to find an opera text, or even the material 
for one, although T have at great and for me burden- 
came from it which I ceuld use. It is incredible how 
rusty the inventive fancy of the Germans has be- 
come.” As to the music of the otherwise skilfully 
put together text of Mosenthal, the composer himself, 
who has often been charged with presumptuousness 
and excessive self-esteem, speaks of it with the great- 
“My 
new opera has already given me much pleasure in the 
The artist’s happiest hours are those 


est frankness in a letter to his father, thus : 


composing. 
spent in creating; if [ had more invention, more gen- 


| ius, I would boldly place myself in the very first 











rank; for in the writing down, in instrumentation, 
in the application of all the vocal and instrumental 
means [I have extraordinary power.” And it is, in 
fact, the routine work of. composition, which has cre- 
ated charming numbers in this opera, with the aid of 
the composer’s accurate acquaintance with the Italian 
manner of singing, which he has sought to unite with 
the Germam 

Mme. Ney’s part, which poct and composer suffer 
to subside almost entirely after the first act, is not of 
enough importance, musically, to be called her best. 
This the singer seemed to feel herself, or she would 
not have resorted to such ovtré means, whieh she 
could well have dispensed with, having a voice of 
In the first 
arm, and in the trivial piece introduced from Balfe, 
we heard the incredible thing, the D sharp in a/t, pearl 
forth with metallic purity in the embcllishments. 


such wonderful power and compass. 


These, with the trill, which she employs wiih taste, 
lend to the uniformity and characteristic coloring of 
her infallibly pure voice a charm, which fits her pecu- 
liarly for German-Italian song ; and only so can we 
explain why her ‘Frau Fluth” (Mistress Ford) 
should outshine all her other performances. 

Friulein Trrerscn sang her part of Anne (which 
seems not to have been treated as a favorite by the 
author) with purity, grace, and natnral enthusiasm, 
We could wish that Fri. Gry 
Herr KrRveGER sang 


to be highly prized. 
had a part of these qualities. 
his episodical romanza in the first duet admirably ; 
the serenade in the second act was less successful. 
Herr Krauser (Fluth) and Zscuiescne (Falstaff) 
deserve thanks for their exciting representation, espe- 
cially in the comic duct. On the contrary, the other 
performers, and especially the fine fairy chorus at 
moonrise, where a single violin, playing probably by 
heart, strayed back into the overture, left much to be 
desired, as did the solo-playing of the concert-master 
Riss. 

Of newly studied operas we must be most grateful 
to the management for Cherubini’s Lodoisha, Among 
the three prominent spirits, who, although not French- 
men, followed and developed their artistic career es- 
pecially in France, namely Gluck, Cherubini, and 
Meyerbeer, Cherubini is perhaps the most subordi- 
nate, yet he is unsurpassed in the well-considered, 
wise calculation and employment of his means. 
Organically sprung from the school of Gluck, Grétry, 
and Mehul, when he left his native Italian direction, 
Mozart and Haydn became his models and gave him 
an impulse upon new paths. The Lodoiska, which 
marks a similar turning point in Cherubini’s creative 





activity, to that of the Orfeo in Gluck’s, contains 
much of the dramatic beauty of Don Juan, and cer- 
tain intimate relations of the two works may be 
traced even into minute details. In the book of Lo- 
doiska, with all the weakness of character, the passion 
is to be prized, united with Cherubini’s extremely in- 
dividual conception of the romantic. Hence the fre- 
quent gloomy brooding, the intensely glowing color- 


| ing, the grand situations, the short, quick energy, 











which often startle us, because we hear seemingly 
fragmentary and abrupt ideas, while all stand in close 
connection and even the accessory details have re- 
ceived most careful treatment. At the same time the 
fundamental character of the melodies is mingled with 
a dash of melancholy softness and‘a tender, melting 
feeling. Often bright and witty, stil Ihe cannot sup- 
press his earnestness as the execution of the work 
goes on; often too he modulates as sharply, as sud- 
denly almost as Beethoven, but he feels too tenderly 
to dare, like him, to seize the hearer too unexpectedly 
and leave him floating over an abyss. The perfor- 
mance was satisfactory in general, although it might 
have gained by changes in the east. 

Of our concert performances decidedly the most 
interesting was that of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Soph- 
ocles, in the Greek language, with musie by Ht. Bret- 
LERMANN, performed by pupils from the first classes 
of the Gymnasiums. The chief merit of the compo- 
ser in this work is the fidelity and diseretion with 


| which he has reproduced in his music the noble Greek 


rhythms of the choruses, especially the truthful ex- 
pression of the situations, and of the suahject alto- 
gether. In the broad aad polyphonously constructed 
overture, in which only the trumpet is urged to a 
shrill height, he prepares us worthily for the fearfal 
fate of Oedipus. Moreover, he has, in a very happy 
manner, spread melodramatic music as a foil under 
the passages which are controlled by feeling; and, 
although in many choruses the uncommonly thought- 
laden poetry of Sophocles has proved almost insuper- 
able to music, and opposed great obstacles to any 
freer musical development, still on the other hand, we 
are most satisfactorily compensated by all those passa- 
ges in which feeling reigns; especially successful, 
through this excitement to the feelings offered by the 
text, are the last scenes, for example. ‘The execution 
of the choruses by the healthy and fresh voices of the 
scholars, as well as of the orchestral part by members 
of the royal Kapelle, brought this highly meritorious 
composition generally into clear understanding. It 
was also a rare pleasure to hear the noble Greek lan- 
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guage once more in all its euaphony and power. 
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Music 1n Tas Numper.—Four more pages of the Opera, Lx- 


crezia Borgia, arranged for the piano-forte. 


see — 


The Great Event. 

There are events, triumphs of the divine intellect 
and energy of man, which suddenly lift eommuni- 
ties, whole nations, into a higher plane and atmos- 
phere of feeling; liberating the grander instincts, 
which had shrunk within us to a cowardly half-con- 
sciousness in this low work-a-day and selfish world ; 
renewing Faith ; ennobling the tone of thought and 
general remark, so that the most vulgar newspaper 
discourses in a high, humanitary and religious vein, 
and low diplomacy forgets itself in large international 
greetings, (or creeps in with an ill grace only at the 
tail end of a message). Such a glow of higher, 
holier sentiment, such an electric thrill of conscious 
unity and brotherhood with all the races of mankind, 
is now called forth by the completion of the Atlantic 
Cable. That electric chain between two hemispheres, 
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wonderful as it is, is nothing in comparison to this 
more wonderful electric chain which it reveals within 
us all, bridging the gulf between one spirit and an- 
other by quickening what is spiritual in each. In 
such seasons language fails ; words are but poor and 
lame instruments of thought ; every utterance climbs 
unconsciously towards a lyrie form ; prosaic editors 
write poetry. And here it is that all men feel the 
need of just that freer and more spiritual language, 
the proper universal tongue of what is infinite and 
highest in the soul’s experiences, Music. If there is 
ever a great event which should be celebrated by 
great Music, this is one. 

The celebrations and rejoicings of the past week 
have been general and spontaneous, and to a great 
degree appropriate and inspiring. A more orderly 
and quiet tone, a tone of more sincerity of joy than 
has been usual in our noisy, vulgar, empty so-called 
patriotic jubilees, has pervaded all and lent a 
finer charm. Speaking for Boston alone, it is 
an event worth chronicling, that for the first time the 
wonderful capacities of our paradise of a Common 
for the most beautiful and artistic kind of a féte of the 
whole population have been illustrated to us. The 
experiment was for the first time tried, on Tuesday 
evening, (suggested to us a few years since, we re- 
member, by the artist Hammatt Billings,) of for once 
fairly Lighting the Common, and letting that pass for 
the whole unsatisfactory fuss of guns and fire-works. 
This idea was to some degree carried out. The no- 
ble elms which arch the malls, all round the Com- 
mon, were hung with Chinese paper-lanterns of all 
colors, which looked like myriads of glow-worms, 
or, as you came nearer, like transparent fruit of gold 
and purple, and blood-red, in gardens of enchant- 
ment. Under these fairy-lit green arches the whole 
city could perambulate to the sound of music, and 
really enjoy itself. The fountain played, the water 
sparkled in the moonlight, rockets burst in the dis- 
tance against the misty sky, the “big elm” was cov- 
ered, thick as mulberries, with the luminous fruit of 
this feast of lanterns; and what was seen was but a 
mere suggestion of what might be realized there upon 
a grander scale. There should be Drummond lights 
upon the hill pouring great floods of light over the 
vast moving crowds, and bringing out the very green- 
ness of the trees; and there should be a general illu- 
mination of all the stately residences that surround 
the Common, and there would be a scene of such en- 
chantment, and so universally enjoyable, get-at-able 
by all, that it would once for all establish the true 
method of a united festal demonstration of the whole 
community. The Common is the pride of Boston; 
the whole people’s place, uniting in itself and its sur- 
roundings more of luxury and beauty than princes 
can command. If we mean to show a patriotic feel- 
ing on the nation’s birth-day and on other great occa- 
sions, why will not all unite and concentrate their 
efforts and their decorations upon the Common, light 
up all the houses round it, and make it so attractive 
that it shall draw together the whole people fora 
feast as orderly, as refined, and as artistic, as any for 
which selecter crowds seek theatres and concert halls? 

But we have wandered away from music. Music 
there was, of course, such as it was, in great 
Think of the 
thousands of brass bands, that helped, in the whole 
length and breadth of our great country, to proclaim 
the wedding of the hemispheres by the electric cable ! 


abundance on that day and evening. 


This was all well, — as well as brass could make it. 
But why no higher intervention of the art of Music 
in so high and proud a celebration / Why no great 
Handel choruses, no symphonies, nor oratorios, nor 
Chorals by great multitudes of voices.\ One of the 
New York societies offered, we see, very properly, to 
sing Haydn’s chorus; “ Achieved is the glorious 
work.” We should have had—we might yet have 
—a high musical festival in our Musie Hall, in which 
that chorus might bear a part; and also, with equal 





reason, and with more inspiring grandeur, Handel’s 
announcement: “ Peace on earth, good will toman,” 
with the Hallelujah and the Amen chorus. Many 
are the odes, and the poetic jubilations called forth 
by the Cable. But there is one, which, although writ- 
ten forthe Fourth of July, in the little village of 
Concord, deserves, as it has been well said, to be sung 
everywhere as the ode for this occasion ; it is worth 
all the poetry that has been written about the cable, 
for it contains the inspiration and the higher sense of 
all, and rises to the ecstacy of full expression of it in 
verses fit and few. It should be set to music by a 
Handel, and become the ode of liberty and peace 
among all nations. We mean the ode by Emerson : 


O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire, 

One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire. 


Tho cannon booms from town to town, 
Our pulses are not less, 

The joy-bells chime their tidings down, 
Which children’s voices bless. 


For he that flung the broad blue fold 
O’er mantling land and sea, 

One third part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of the free. 


The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal State; 

To take the statute from the mind, 
And make of duty fate. 


United states! the ages plead, 
Present and Past, in under-song — 
Go, put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 
For sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown 
See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 
Be just at home, then reach beyond 
Your charter o'er the aea; 
And make the broad Atlantic pond 
A ferry of the free. 
And. henceforth, there shall be no chain, 
Save, underneath the sea, 
The wires shall murmur thro’ the main 
Sweet songs of Liberty. 
The conscious stars accord above, 
The waters wild below, 
And under, thro’ the cable wove, 
Her fiery errands go. 
For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 
ee 
Mr. Jutivs Ercunerc. — Many of our readers 
will remember the rare pleasure they received last 
Spring, at a Sunday evening Concert of the “ Or- 
pheus Glee Club,” from the violin playing of a young 
artist, who appeared there for the first and only time 
before us, Mr. Jutrus Ercuserc. The pieces he 
selected upon that occasion, a Chaconne by Bach, and 
a Sonata (“ // trillo de diavolo’’) by Tartini, were as 
uncommon for this latitude, as the style of his per- 
formance was solid, chaste, expressive, masterly. 
All about him seemed to bear the stamp of an intel- 
It was our privi- 


ligent, earnest, high-toned artist. 
lege, a few days since, to make his acquaintance here 
in private, and both to listen to his firm, broad, true 
rendering of more music of the same classical stamp, 
and to converse with him on schools and masters, 
new and old, especially the old, — old as Palestrina 
and Orlando Lasso, for whom he has peculiar love 
and reverence. Mr. E. is a pupil of the elder Fétis, 
and appears to have caught his spirit of eager and 
reverential exploration in the earlier periods of the 
modern art of music. We have had among us mu- 
sicians of all schools, classical and modern virtuoso, 
but not before one who was a representative of this 
peculiar phase of music. Mr. FE. played here before 
a few friends one evening, several sonatas by Corelli 
and Tartini, the Chaconne of Bach again, and the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata” of Beethoven, all in a masterly 
manner, accompanied by Mr. Trenkle. His partiali- 





ty, perhaps, to those old Italians is more than many 
here will know how to sympathize with ; it is common 
to set them down as the “ old fogies ” of the art ; but 
that man has a sure hold on our sympathies, in spite 
of any antiquarianism, who can so well appreciate 
and interpret Bach and Beethoven. Such genius is 
of no age. 

Mr. Eichberg has spent a number of years in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, as a professor of music in an im- 
portant institution. He has a brother established as 
a merchant here in Boston, and for that reason, 
among others, would be glad to settle here, if he 
should find encouragement. He would be an invalu- 
able accession to our small corps of violinists, both 
in orchestra and chamber music. But he is a thor- 
ough musician, and a composer of considerable suc- 
cess, as well as a violinist. He is learned in the the- 
ory and histgry of music ; and it is one of his ideals 
to form around him a choral society, not large enough 
to compete or interfere at all with our oratorio socie- 
ties, for the special object of studying the music of 
old Italian and Flemish masters, of Palestrina and 
Orlando, Durante, Marcello, and the rest. Here 
would be an opportunity which certainly a few scores 
of earnest musical inquirers in our city would be 
eager to secure. Mr. Eichberg, who is now residing 
in New York, hopes to visit Boston in the autumn 
and perhaps give an evening of the music of his fa- 
vorite masters, at Chickering’s rooms. We cannot 
doubt that such an introduction, in addition to the 
occasion above referred to, will stimulate to an effec- 
tual desire to secure his residence among us. We 
always need intelligent and high-toned artists. 


— Dee - 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Our young Boston singer, Miss Anny Fay, whose 
fine voice warbles with such ease through the most 
florid and birdlike strains, will give a concert at Na- 
hant, this evening. Signors Brignori and Amopto, 
too, will sing, and Signor BENDELARI, the teacher of 
Miss Fay, will preside at the piano. Here will be a 
tempting opportunity, both to hear music and enjoy a 
moonlight trip by water, as the Nahant steamer will 
run back to the city after the concert. ..... The 
citizens of Worcester are to have a concert from Miss 
Marra S. Brarnerp, of New York, who is univer- 
sally spoken of as one of our finest native singers. 
Dr. CLare W. Beames, her ‘instructor, will assist. 
The Courier and Enquirer says of her: 

Miss Brainerd is the happy possessor of a voice to which no 
one can listen without being touched; and she sings whatever 
she undertakes to sing with a sympathetic appreciation and 
expression of its beauties. Tler taste has led her to the study 
of the higher order of classical music, French romances and 

English ballads, and in these she always charms her hearers 
by the purity of her method, and the simple and touching 
grace of her style. 


“ Trovator’s ” brief but vivid picture of the great 


~Open-Air Musical Festival at New York, is doubtless 


all the notice it deserves ; but some of our readers 
may be interested by a more minute account of one 
of its features, the prize singing, which we borrow 
from the Tribune: 


The principal feature of interest yesterday was the singing 
by four German Sang Vereins in competition for a mammoth 
silver goblet, about 20 inches high, of beautiful design and 
workmanship. Each society sung two pieces, one comic and 
one serious ; which, with the performances of instrumental 
music, formed a grand concert, commencing about 2 1-2 o'clock, 
in the following order : 

- A ‘va Overture (composed for the occasion), played by the 
and. 

** Castles with High Walls and Battlements,” and ‘* When I 
see the Pretty Flowers,” sung by the Confluentia, with Theo. 
Thomas as leader. 

‘The Electric Telegraph,” played by the Band. 

A Hymn from Zoeller and A BC, sung by the Vierblatte- 
riges Kleeblatt, or Four-Leaved Shamrock Society, with E. 
Grill as leader. 

March and Chorus (Tannhauser), played by the Band. 
=~‘ Under all Trees is Peace,” and *‘The Peasants’ Dance,” 
sung by the Amphion Society, with C. Prox as leader. 

irand Pot Pourri, played by the Band, with Max Maretzek 
as leasler. 

“Dost thou hear that Mighty Chorus?” and ‘ Blue Mon- 
day,”’ sung by the Quadricinium Society, with C. Prox as 
leader. 

March, from ‘‘ La Prophete,” played by the Band. 

Grand Chorus, * This is the Lord’s Day,” sung by the four 
Sang Vereins, with Mr. Thomas as leader. 

** Wedding March,” played by the Band. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Maretzek introduced 
the four leaders of the Committee of Prize-award, consisting 
of Mr. Henry C. Watson, of Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper, Mr. Kriiger, Mr. Carl Wolfson, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Shitte, with the remark that they were gentiemen well known 
to the musieal profession, whose decision in the matter, he 
believed, would be received with sati-faction. Mr. Watson, on 
behalf of the Committee, then addresed the several societies, 
and, after alluding in complimentary terms to their respective 
performances, stated that they had decided in favor of the 
society under the leadership of Mr. Grill. The announcement 
was responded to with rapturous applause. Mr. Schilling then 
communicated to the German portion of the audience the 
same fact. The prize goblet was then handed to Mr. Grill, 
who soon filled it with wine, and handed it round among his 
competitors, creating considerable amusement. The audience 
was then favored with ‘‘ The Anvil Chorus ” from ‘ Il Trova- 
tore,” which was encored and received with great applause. \ 
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Music Abroad, . 


London. 

Hrr Mavesty’s Tueatre. — The regular season 
was brought to a close Saturday, July 17, with J/ 
Trovatore — (small end of the horn!) The National 
Anthem was sung, Miles. Titjens and Alboni taking 
the solos. The Musical World sums up the season 
thus : 

The season commenced on the 14th of April, and 
concluded on the 17th of July. When we consider 
that there were several series of performances after 
the theatre closed last autumn, and that another ‘“‘sea- 
son”’ is immediately to follow (at reduced prices), 
the period allotted to the “ subscription ”’ will not be 
found short. Formerly the “ season ”’ before Easter, 
although included in ‘the subscription, was a mere 
preliminary, in which subscribers had little or no in- 
terest. “Reduced prices” are now a necessity of 
the times, and will, no doubt, in the end become a 
rule instead of an exception. A guinea for a stall, 
and a half a guinea for a seat in the pit, must restrict 
the privilege of attending performances at the Italian 
Opera to the wealthiest classes. These may support 
the establishment for eight or ten weeks in the sum- 
mer; but, if the period is to be extended, the tariff 
must be lowered, and the support of the general pub- 
lie solicited. 

The feature of the season just terminated was the 
engagement of Mile. Theresa Tietjens, who, on the 
opening night, as Valentine in the Huquenots—per- 
formed, for the first time, at Her Majesty’s Theatre— 
established her claim to be regarded as a singer and 
an actress of the highest order. This new prima 
donna has created a far greater sensation than any 
other artist in her particular line since Malle. Sophie 
Cruvelli. Madlle. Tietjens, in short, gives us some 
hope of a legitimate successor to Giulietta Grisi in 
lyric tragedy—that is, if the “ Diva” ever means to 
repose upoa her well earned laurels. Madlle. Tiet- 

jens was equally fortunate as Leonora ( Trovatore), Don- 
na Anna, and Luerezia. She also appeared as the 
Countess in the Nozze di Figaro, but with less marked 
success, The acquisition of such a dramatic singer, 
however, is of incalculable consequence to the inter- 
ests of the theatre. 

The only absolute novelty of the season (the /7u- 
quenots being so well known to London audiences) 
was Verdi’s Luisa Miller, an opera which had never 
attained any high degree of favor, either in Italy or 
elsewhere. It was necessary, however, that Mad!le. 
Piccolomini should have a new part, and she had 
rlayed Luisa in one or two theatres on the Continent. 

loreover, Signor Giuglini was to be well suited in 
the hero, while Alboni had consented to assume the 
most insignificant character in the piece. Luisa Mil- 
ler, nevertheless, was a failure, in spite of the clever 
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music ‘ passionate,” was revived on Tuesday with so 
much success, as to warrant a fancy that even “ the 
world of quality” is coming to its senses, and begin- 
ning to set a right value upon better, worse and worst 
music.—Rarely, however, has ‘ Otello’ been given so 
finely, since the days when Madame Grisi, Signori 
Tamburini and Ivanoff, Rubini and Lablache were 
grouped on the stage of the old house—days that 
| might seem almost like a dream, were not the Desde- 
mona of the cast still singing, stillefficient. Assuredly, 
we never heard Madame Grisi in fuller energy and 
possession of her voice as Desdemona, than on Tues- 
day ; and never saw the part—formerly not one of 
her best parts—played by her with so much melan- 
choly tenderness and delicacy. Her third act—which 
is very trying, from its absence of any screen or shelter 
for the singer—was remarkable in freshness, finish and 
force.—Signor Tamberlik is welcome back again 
from America. His roamings seem to have altered 
his voice little ;_ perhaps it is less powerful, but then 
it is, generally, less tremulous than formerly ;_ per- 
haps he throws himself more frequently than formerly 
on his topmost notes—being invited so to do by the 
triumphs of his ¢ sharp in Paris. As an artist he 
stands where he stood ;—is sympathetic rather than 
complete—not equal to Otello (the noblest tenor part 
in the Italian repertory); nevertheless, makes 
himself acceptable by a certain warmth and earnest- 
ness, without coarseness, which are not to be resisted. 
He was warmly received, and his duett with Jago 
(Signor Ronconi) was re-demanded. Signor Neri 
Baraldi, who always takes pains, was Rodrigo--Signor 
Tagliafico, the E/miro. On the whole, the concerted 
music—and how delicious it is !—was very well sung. 

But the justice of the world of Fashion to ‘Otello’ 
will not bribe us to connive at its follies—will not 
make us fancy M. von Flotow’s ‘ Martha,’ produced 
on Thursday last, other than an insipid opera—a 
work not wise in story, not strong in music. The 
former is too well known to require dissection anew, 
the latter has little vigor or character to bear it up 
through such process. | We have no contempt for fan 
painting—none for filagree jewelry, but the one must 


| dubbed as ‘‘ heavy” by those who find Signor Verdi’s 
| 








| have Coypel’s daintiness of touch, and the gold of the 


other must be pure, its traceries, too, new in pattern. 
M. Auber delights us—we have a corner of indulgence 
for Adam—because they are “French of Paris,” 
whereas M. von Flotow, as a composer, is French 


| after the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe, spurious and 


spiritless in comparison with his originals, without 
redeeming solidity. This character includes his 
‘ Stradella’ (which, for a time, was the opera through- 
out Germany), his ‘ L’ame en peine,’ and his ‘ Martha,’ 
with slight instigations. We may return to the opera 
for the purpose of illustration; and because its 
performance at Covent Garden is noticeable for its 
picturesque richness, and for this week we can only 


| state that English Fashion appears to have given 


acting of Madlle. Piccolomini, the excellent singing | 
| Mario sang his aria, ‘ M’appari,’ as no one else could 


of Signor Giuglini, and the perfect art of Alboni. 

One of the happiest incidents of the season was 
Alboni’s resumption of the part of Maffeo Orsini in 
Lucrezia Borgia, which she had abandoned for seve- 
ral years. ‘The success of the brindisi was greater 
than ever, and Alboni was compelled to repeat it 
twice every evening. ‘The other operas in which Al- 
boni appeared were the Barbiere (one night only !— 
Signor Belart being the Count, and Signor Belletti, 
Figaro), the Tyrovatore (Azucena), and La Zingara 
(Queen of the Gipsies). 

Signor Giaglini added two new characters to his 
repertorv—Raoul in the Huguenots, and Rodolfo in 
Luisa Miller. We lacked the chivalric bearing of the 
Huguenot leader, but sang much of the music with 
remarkable effect. His Rodolfo was a highly finished 
performance. 

As usual, Signor Belletti proved himself one of the 
most useful and industrious members of the establish- 
ment. His histrionic talent was occasionally open to 
criticism, but his singing was always irreproachable. 

Madlle. Ortolani did good service as Marguerite in 
the Huquenots, and Elvira in Don Giovanni; but as 
Cherubino in the Nozze di Figaro she was hardly so 
successful. Madlle. Spezia, so much extolled last 
season, appeared only once—in Verdi's Nino, as Ab- 
igail. Why only once is a mystére de coulisses. 

The extra season, at reduced prices, commenced 
the following Tuesday with the Huguenots. Don Gi- 
ovanni and La Traviata followed, 

Drury Lane.—The series of Italian Operas 
closed, July 17, with Don Giovanni, in which Mmes. 
Persiani, Rudersdorff and Donatelli, and Signors 
Naudin, Badiali, Rovere, &c. appeared. Our brave 
old baritone, Badiali, is greatly admired. Persiani, 
too, in spite of age and wear, is praised tor her artis- 
tic florid execution in Linda. 

Rorat Iratian Opera. —‘ Otello,’ an opera 


‘ Martha’ a first place in its affections,—that Signor 


sing it—that Madame Bosio’s ‘Last Rose of 
Summer’ might have been warbled by the “first rose 
of spring” (could the flower take the nightingale’s 
part), so freshly tuneable was it,—that Signor Grazi- 
ani, who is Plunketto, an English farmer, was as little 
like any such character as possible,—that Madame 
Didiée was piquante as the lady’s lady in attend- 
anve,—and Signor Tagliafico preciously absurd as 
the old courtier, Tristano.—Atheneum, July 3. 

Otello was repeated twice, Fra Diavolo, Martha, 
and // Trovatore, too, indefinitely. 
and Zampa were announced. On account of the ab- 
sence of Herr Formes, Ronconi was to play Leporello 
for the first time. Mario would make his first ap- 
earance as Don Giovanni; and Grisi, Bosio, and 
Marai were to take the parts of Donna Anna, Zerli- 
na, and Elvira. 


Don Giovanni 


Paris. 
The engagements entered into by M. Calzado for 
the approaching season of the Theatre Italian com- 


| prise, it is said: M M. Mario (though this is ques- 


tioned,) Tamberlik, Galvani, and Graziani (brother of 


| the baritone), tenors ; Graziani and Corsi, baritones ; 


Zucchini and Angelini, basses ; Mmes. Grisi, Alboni- 


| Penco, and Rosa de Ruda, sopranos ; and Mme Nan- 


tier-Didive, contralto. 


A new ballet pantomime, in 
two acts, called Pacountala, has been produced at the 


Grand Opera, with great splendor and success. The 


| story is from an old Indian drama, by M. Théophile 


Gautier; the music by M. Ernest Reyer, who com- 

posed Selain and Maitre Wolfram ; the principal part 

danced and acted by Mlle. Amalia Ferraris, who is 
| highly praised. 








~ Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal. 


Matrimonial Jars. Comic Duet. S. Heath. 
A dialogue between husband and wife, of very comic 
eflect. The music is light and sprightly. The piece 
may be performed as a Song, without losing any of its 
points, as the two conversing parties never join voices. 
The whole is a good-natured faree, which will make 
everybody laugh. 
S. Glover. 
A Song in praise of the charms of old familiar mu- 
sic. The melody of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” has been 
ingeniously introduced in the accompaniment. This 
is a very happy idea, and one which will make this 
Ballad a favorite. 


O Think no more of Me. S. Glover. 
Another light and pretty Ballad by the same popu- 
lar author. 


Sweet Remembered Music. Song. 


O were I but a Moonlight’s Ray. 
( Herzenswiinsche) Kiicken. 
German and English words. A pathetic Love-Song, 
which is very much admired in Germany. A fine mel- 
ody, only supported by a few chords. leaves everything 
to the singer. 


Somebody is Waiting for Somebody. Ballad. 
L. V. H. Crosby. 
One of Charles Swain’s prettiest Songs—the music 
easy and very pleasing. Cannot fail of being a success. 


Instrumental. 


The Atlantic Telegraph Schottische. A. Talery. 

One of the most spirited and pleasing of the compo- 

sitions of this eminent author. Tllustrated in colors 

by Bufford, with a view of the Niagara and Agamem- 

non at the moment of parting to lay the cable. A 

representation of the landing at Trinity Bay and Va- 

lentia is also presented, with a lithographed fac simile 

of the eable, and a view of Windsor Castle and the 

Capitol at Washington; the whole forming a very 
pleasing memento of the occasion. 


Ocean Cable March. TTandel Pond. 


A very pleasing March, of moderate difficulty, con- 


taining some excellent bits of melody. It will find 
many admirers. 
Valse d’ Amitié. IT, A. Pond. 


A very graceful composition, which will prove high- 
ly acceptable to young players. 


La Sonnambula (Revue Melodique.) Four 


Hands. 

Another number of this popular set of Duets. As 

operatic Four-Hand pieces these pot-pourries are now 
played in preference to all other arrangements. 


Elements of Velocity. Part Third. 

It will be agreeable news to the many teachers who 

have selected this work for introduction into their 

classes, that the third part has been issued, This 

work is destined to occupy a high position among the 
books for early instruction. 


Bayers. 


Books. 


The Golden Harp. <A Collection of Hymns, 
Tunes, and Choruses for the Use of Sabbath 
Schools, Social Gatherings, Pic Nies, and the 
Home Circle. By L. O. Emerson. 

The sixth edition at this early day after its first pub- 
lication, is good evidence of the rapidly attained pop- 
ularity of this book—a popularity based wholly on its 
merits as a Music Book for Sabbath Schools. It has 
been introduced into many large schools, and has in 
every case given the fullest satisfaction. This is not 
surprising when a hasty glance at its paces discloses to 
us such a numerous collection of old favorites, inter- 
spersed with so many new pieces that must become 
equal favorites with the public as soon as known. In- 
dividuals whose interests are enlisted in the cause of 
Sabbath Schools cannot do a better deed for the good 
of that cause than by examining this work, calling 
the attention of their friends to it, and introducing it 
into use in their respective localities. 


Beyer. 1. 
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